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THE EVERETT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE HISTORY 
of 
EVERETT’S POLICE DEPARTMENT 
by 
Mary Higgins 


Everett's first town meeting took place 
on March 21, 1870 at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. The purpose of the meeting, which 
was held at the Congregational Church on 
Broadway, was to set up a government for 
Everett, which had just separated from Malden. 
Those in attendance at the meeting elected a 
moderator, a town clerk, selectmen, overseers 
of the poor, a treasurer, school committeemen, 
and six constables. Solomon Shute, Benjamin 
Corey, E. B. Edmester, Thomas Leavitt, George 
Sargent, and Timothy Murphy were the six men 
chosen to be constables. Their selection mark- 
ed the beginning of police protection for the 
town. A short while later, on April 2, A. H. 
Evans and S. J. Cox were named special police- 
men, without pay. 


A constable is a peace officer with less 
authority and smaller jurisdiction than a 
sheriff but with more power than a policeman. 
He is empowered to serve writs and warrants and 
to make arrests. In Everett, there is little 
information available on our constables; all 
we have are the references to them in the town 
warrant. The warrant for December 29, 1870 
contains this item: "to see what action the 
town will take, in regard to building a lock- 
up and authorize the Treasurer to borrow money 
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for the same.“ On April 22, 1871 the follow- 
ing men were named special policemen without 
pay: Charles Oakes, F. Marshall, S. Cox, 

J. Nichols, R. Carter, W. Namser, S. Currier, 
A. Goodale, L. True, R. Barnard, R. Wiley, 

M. Regan, H. Roberts, N. Smith, J. Parlin, 

M. Edmunds, and P. Emmons. On the same date 
an expenditure of $19.50 for four police 
badges for the constables was approved. By 

. 1872 a lock-up had been installed in the 
Masonic Building in Everett Square, and there 
is an entry in the town records that reads 
“lock-up not heated." Apparently it was 

1875 before heat was provided in the lock-up, 
because we read in the records for that year 
that a stove was ordered for the lock-up. 


The police records for 1873 show the 
following: á 


Approved as regular police without pay: 
A. Evans 1873 (spec. no pay 1870) 
1873 


A. Goodall 

R. Barnard 1870 
R. Carter 1873 
W. Hansen 1873 
S. Kimball 1873 
G. Armstrong 1873 
S. Currier 1873 


In 1874 Benjamin Corey was keeper of the 
lock-up and was appointed to have charge of the 
tramps, at a salary of twenty-five dollars an=- 
nually. Later that year his annual salary was 
raised to fifty dollars. Blankets were furn- 
ished to those who were locked up. 


The first record of a policeman being paid 
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appears in 1875. In that vear James E. Manser 
was made a policeman. His work day ran from 
ten in the morning to ten at night, and he was 
paid two dollars a day. The town records for 
1875 include this passage: "to see if the town 
will authorize the Selectmen to establish a 
police watch force for the protection and good 
order of the town." On October 14, 1876 T. C. 
Edmester was appointed lock-up keeper to take 
care of tramps at an annual salary of $130. 


Until 1880, the policemen in Everett 
carried no weapons or other means of protection. 
In that year, police officers Samuel Emerton 
and T. D. Edmester received authorization to 
carry revolvers and billies ( a short wooden 
club or stick, sometimes referred to as a 
nightstick) while on duty. 


In the town's new by-laws approved in 
1881 it was stated that "the town shall elect 
annually three or more constables, and the 
Selectmen may appoint two or more police of- 
ficers, the salary to be left to the discretion 
of the Selectmen." Police regulations were 
drawn up at that time also. They read as fol- 
lows: 


That no person would be allowed 
to pasture any cattle on any 
street except his own and then 
only with a keeper. No person 
would be allowed to drive cattle 
on the sidewalks except in pass- 
ing through. Nothing in the way 
of rubbish was to be discarded 
on the streets or sidewalks 
overnight without alight. 
Horses or animals could not be 
driven through the streets at 
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more than seven miles per hour. 
No. one would be allowed to in- 
jure any tree, part or plants 

- on the streets of the town nor 
hitch any horse to the boxing 
thereof. Coasting on the streets“ 
or sidewalks was not allowed. - 
There was a $5.00 penalty for 
hitching on to any hind part of a 
vehicle or carriage. No person. 
was to throw snowballs or other 
missiles, No person was to play 
football or other games on the 
town streets or sidewalks, or make 

„any alarming noise, or to join any 
assemblage on the streets or 
sidewalks to the annoyance of per- 
sons passing---$5.00 for each of- 
fense. Bonfires were mot allowed 
without written consent. No per- 
son was to fire any gun, cannon or 
pistol not relating to military ex- 
ercise---$5.00 each offense. No 
person in the state of nudity was. 
to bathe in any waters of the town 
in the sight of others. Children 
between the ages of 7 and 15 wander- 
ing in public places, not in school 
and with no occupation, shall be 
sent to the House of Employment and 
Reformation at Lowell. Any child 
staying away from school without 
permission was a truant. This 
child was to be reported to parents 
had if pledge given of conformance, 
the police may accept the same and 
give the child another chance. 
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Apvarently there was no serious crime in 
Everett in 1881. This may account for the 
fact that in Everett's early years the police 
department had less in the way of equipment 
and personnel than the other city departments. 
Crime had probably increased by 1883, however, 
for a Mr. S. Emerton was hired as a police of- 
ficer to protect property and keep the peace 
during the hours when the members of the night 
watch were not on duty. The increase in the 
number of violations of the police regulations 
might have been the result of the growth of 
Everett's population, which grew from 2,152 in 
1870 to 4,810 by 1883. In 1884 J. E, Nichols 
and J. S. Parlin were appointed special police- 
men without pay. They apparently operated out 
of the lock-up, which was still located in the 
Masonic Building in Everett Square. 


By 1890 crime had increased. There were 
the usual truants, but in addition, there were 
tramps and other persons coming in from other 
towns with no visible means of support. They 
would be housed overnight at the Everett House, 
which was near the junction of Broadway and 
Sweetser Circle, while their cases were being 
disposed of. Vandalism and stealing fruit 
from the orchards were common crimes. There 
were few instances of serious crime. A pic- 
ture of the kinds of offenses committed can be 
obtained by reading the daily police report for 
January, 1890, which is shown here. 


Jan. 9, 1890 Stolen cars from 
Broadway School House 

Jan. 10, 1890 Criminal assault on 
young lady 

Jan. 11, 1890 Stray horse and stick 
and stone throwing complaint 
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Jan. 13, 1890 Intoxications, quarrels 
Jan. 15, 1890 Burglary at store, lost 
purse, found wallet, factory break 

and entry 
Jan. 18, 1890 Dog frightens people 


In 1890 a complaint was lodged by the oc- 
cupants of the Badger Blocks, which had recent- 
ly been erected on both sides of what used to 
be Marion Court (where Star Market is now lo- 
cated). The complaint stated that "sand in 
the lock-up yard is all falling through the 
shed anc coming into the yard on Second 
Street." At this time the police were using 
the former fire station. This station was on 
Broadway, on the site where later, in 1903, a 
police station was built, which was used by 
the police department until 1981. , 


In 1891 also it was voted that the 
Sunday police should be paid $2.50 per day. 
Their work day was to run from ten in the 
morning to nine at night, with half an hour 
for dinner. On June 11, 1892 Everett became 
a city. 


The city register for 1899 gives the 
following salary figures for police department 
personnel: 


Chief of Police $1,200 per year 
Captain of Police $1,000 per year 
Sarge ant $ 975 per year 
Patrolman 2.65 per day 


In 1900 the total appropriation for the 
police department was $16,000. This includ- 
ed salaries, maintenance, and receipts. 

Here is the roster of the police department 
in that years 
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Edward F. Pendergast Chief 


John M. Brown Captain 
William F. Monahan Sergeant 
John M. Emerton - Patrolman 


Henry A. Horsman 

James F. Gray 

Converse M. Pettengill 
Joseph H. Kelley 8 
Edwin F. Morrill r H 
William T. Goudey 
Thomas Keefe 


P 
= 
z 
a 
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Daniel M. Ellis £ 
Edgar T. Palmer m 
Patrick C. Murphy Reserve Officer E 
: ` doing regular duty ` 
Herbert W. Card . Reserve Officer a 
doing regular duty ` 
Peter O, Berry Reserve Officer 3 


doing regular duty ` 


The police records for 1900 show that the 
department had fifteen signal boxes and made 546 ` 
arrests in the course of the year. By comparison, 
in 1913 881 arrests were made. Of those arrested, 
839 were males, and 42 were females. 


| 
` 
| 
| 
J 
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By 1917 the police department had acquired 
a patrol wagon. It immediately became known as 
the "Black Maria." This was a slang term given 
to any covered van used for conveying prisoners 
to or from prison. The term is said to have come 
into use about 1838. One account of its origin 
(Grolier Encyclopedia. New York: The Grolier 
Society, 195 says that a strong Negro woman, = 
Maria Lee, who ran a lodging house for seamen in ` 
Boston, was often called upon to help get pris- 
oners under lock and key, and her name came to 
be attached to the conveyance used to take 
| people to jail. 


Neh) i ` YSI 
PUYA SSO Wi aa gna OP. 
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Here are entries from the daily police 
report for July 20, 21 and 22, 1917, re- 
spectively: 


Lost child, stolen automobile, 
dog tore man's pants, restitu- 
tion of $1,50=<al1 satisfied, 
stray cows on private property, 
broken lantern in Everett Square, 
male insults female in apartment, 
raided house for intoxicating 
liquors, for keeping house of 
"ill-fame", woman being idle and 
disorderly and house being kept 
for immoral purposes, found mis- 
sing tool box, lost dog. 


Attempted abortion, stolen milk 
reported by milkman, barking’ dog, 
break and entry store, break and 
entry house, saddles left on 

porch by someone, flowers being 
stolen from cemetery, breaking and 
entry from cemetery, breaking and 
entry garage, boys playing ball in 
street, men playing poker, dogs 
being nuisance, argument of short 
change in store (25¢), man drew a 
knife, boys fighting, broken win- 
dow, stolen property--runaway work- 
er, Slugs put in gum machine--pro- 
prietor caught child. 


Stolen Ford touring car--value of 
car $377.00, stolen chicken from 
coop, fire in woodshed, child 
fight, found sick kitten. 


When one considers the number and types of 
crimes reported in the newspapers now, the en- 
tries in the police "blotter" at that time al- 
most appear ludicrous. As can be seen from the 
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entries in the daily police report, a policeman | 
was then and is now called upon to do many 
things. He must know his community well. He 
must interpret accurately the events taking 
place around him, assess correctly the incidents 
he observes, and be able to make quick decisions, 
sometimes in life-and-death matters. The state- 
ment that follows shows what Chief William E. 
Hill expected of his men in 1921. 


Prohibition seems to make some people 
take a chance to get easy money. 

While it is in existence there will 

be some who will take a chance. This 
year we have had a few in for taking a 
chance. Officer Elmer Small has been 
active in getting three different per- 
sons in Court charged with violation of 
the Liquor Laws. He has been ably as- 
sisted by Sergeants Crocker and 
Richardson. He is deserving with them 
of much praise for activity in this 
line of work. Officer Fullum is also 
deserving of much credit in getting 

the two men who had a still on Third 
Street on April 11, 1921. It was 

good work to get these men before 

they had made much of the stuff there. 
Being alert in watching the man with 
the team did much toward cleaning the 
house of the still and the goods there. 
There must be other places in the City 
where men are making liquor and dispos- 
ing of it. The officers are asked to 
be on the watch for these places and 

if they keep an eye open like the of- 
ficer written about, we may get some 

of the men so engaged. Commending | 
the men mentioned for good work done 

by them I hope will be an incentive 

on their part and all the other men in | 
the future to keep up the good work. 


| 
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By 1932 the police department had eighty 
men, one station, and seven pieces of equip- 
ment. Typical offenses for that time are shown 
by the entries in the police record for two 
days in October, 1932, which are given here: 


October 5 Four drunkenness charges 
Three suspicious persons 
Violation of probation 
One larceny 
One hit-and-run 
Four charges of speeding 


October 9 Two arrests for gaming on 
the Lord's Day 
One assault and battery 
Three drunkenness charges 


Most of these offenses carried a five dollar 
fine. 


The citizens of Everett were then and are 
now well protected. The police department has 
kept pace with the times. The department has 
a sophisticated fingerprint and photography 
division, and also a liquor and vice division. 
At one time there was a team of tactical po- 
lice who were equipped to deal with riots and 
to handle large crowds. An interesting fact 
about this team is that it was trained by a 
Japanese man who trained the Japanese emper- 
or's guards. The members of the team were 
trained in karate. This team has been dis- 
banded now, since the city no longer has a 
need for this kind of unit. 


The basic police uniform has remained es- 
sentially the same over the years. Around 1960 
there was a change in the dress code to bring 
it into conformity with what was known as the 
New York code. The difference between the New 
York code and the old "Blouse" code was that 
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the latter had a high-collared neckline. The 
new uniform had a lapel-type coat worn over a 
blue shirt and black tie. The hat was changed 
to what was called the eight-inch point New 
York type. This hat is still used, though many 
officers prefer to wear what is known as the 
M.D.C. hat. When Henry Fitzgerald was the 
chief, he tried to introduce a new, lighter- 
weight uniform he had seen in St. Louis. It 
was tan and was supposed to be more comfortable 
for the officers in warm weather. The men in 
the department resisted the change, however, 
and the uniform was not adopted. Today the 
shirts and pants are made of a wash-and-wear 
material; they are uncomfortable in hot weath- 
er, and many of the men would like a change in 
the uniform. Some of the policemen believe a 
change is necessary because many security 
guards have begun wearing the same colors and 
even a badge, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish a security guard from a police 
officer. 


On February 22, 1981, the new police sta- 
tion was dedicated. The station, located on 
Elm Street near Ferry Street, was designed by 
members of the architectural firm Edward Chin 
Park & Co., and the general contractor was 
Moscone, Inc. The old police station, at 
371 Broadway, had been used by the depart- 
ment since 1903. 


Today the police department has fifty- 
eight signal boxes and the following pieces of 
equipment: 
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patrol wagon 

marked patrol cars 
motorcycles 

inspector's cars 

liquor and vice squad car 
traffic safety car 

dog van 


P m t NA 


A typical watch report dated December 26, 1981 
reads as follows: 


? burglar alarms 

confused female 

2 hit-and-run 

stolen battery 

2 larceny of gas 

2 requests for ambulance 

2 false fire alarms 

loud party 

check on motor vehicle 

snowball throwing 

blocked driveway 

check building per roll call order 

suspicious incident 

three break-and-entries 

vandalism 

illegal possession of control substances 

three parking complaints 

suspicious truck 

four calls for suspicious person in 
building 

five calls for group complaints 

four calls for disturbances 

motor vehicle accident 

missing cab 

loud radio playing 


Lists of past chiefs of police and present 
department personnel follow: 
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CHIEFS OF POLICE, 1900 TO DATE 


Thomas J. Hewitt 
John Merton 
Edward Pendergast 
William W. Knight 
William E. Hill 
Harold Donahue 
George Kenney 
Jeremiah Sullivan 
Bradford Elliott 
Henry Fitzgerald 
Donald Bontempo 


ROSTER OF THE EVERETT POLICE DEPARTMENT 1982 


Chief Donald Bontempo f 
Captain Andrew J. Vinchese 
Lieutenants Pasquale Consalva 
John J. Houghton, Jr. 
Charles H. Connors, Jr. 
Thomas J. Connolly 
George B. Stewart 
Nicholas A. Covino 
Robert E. Baker 
Edwin B. Guarino 
William Connolly 
Sergeants Norman A. Solari 
Joseph E. Duggam 
John H. McCarthy (promoted to Lieut. 
Thomas A. MacArthur 
Robert E. Showmaker 
Carl Perullo 


Officers Edward J. Anthony 
Lawrence W. Aylward 
Bruce Basler 
Robert K. Bontempo 
Donald J. Boudreau 


a) 
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Stephen R. Brady 
Frederick A. Brooks 
Earl Clemons 

Robert M. Colasanti 
Robert B. Collins 
William M. Collins 
Daniel F. Condon, Jr. 
Robert F. Connors 
David B. Cook 

Robert M. Crowley 
Richard A. Dailey 
Donald C. Della Piano 
Patrick Delloiacono 
Ralph Devito 

Richard L. DeYeso 
Donald R. DiPietro 
John Ellsworth 

John J. Fahey, Jr. 
Anthony Fera 

Donald C. Finn 
Anthony J. Flammia 
Ernest C. Flanagan, Jr. 
Joseph C. Fraga 

John Gillespie 

Edward A. Gnecco 
Ronald C. Gunderson 
Dominic A. Iandola 
Edward X. Jancsy 
William P. Jancsy 
Lawman F. Johnson 
David Kaslick 

Thomas Kinsella 
Henry G. Landry 
Joseph A. Lavita, Jr. 
Paul Leuci 

John T. Macauda 
David B. Manning 
Charles P. Marchese 
James McAdam 


17 
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William J. McClusky 
Paul McCormick 
Patrick F. McFeeley 
William T. McGee 
Chester J. McGonagle 
John W. McLeod 
Henry Meoli 

Phillip Morris 
George B. Mulry 
Nunziante Navarro 
Dennis P. O'Donnell 
Thaddeus O'Donnell 
Peter J. Perez 
William Phillips 
James F. Reardon 
Stephen Reardon 
Earl J. Reed 

James J. Rogers 
Charles W. Savage 
Rudolph Scenna 
Howard H. Stacey, Jr. 
Lawrence Storella 
Alan Varone 

Frea Wardford 
Frederick Wortman 
Alexander Zarella 


4 


These are the men who protect us. The John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company has pub- 
lished an article, as follows, which echoes our 
sentiments and appreciation of Everett's police- 
men. 


HE MAKES OUR TROUBLES HIS CAREER 


Most of the time, perhaps, he's just 
a fellow in a uniform who waves vou 
through a busy intersection...but 
then suddenly one day he is also 

the man whose fast, skilled hands 
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on an inhalator bring your baby 
back from the shadows of death. 


He's the fellow who gave you a 
parking ticket that day you 
didn't see the sign...but he's 
also the one who pulled your 
parents out of their burning, 
smashed up car. 


He's the fellow who spoke a bit 
gruffly the time you went 


through the stoplight...but he’s 
also the genial, friendly guard- 
ian the kids look forward to see- 
ing at the school crossing every 


daye 


He's the embarrassed, young bach- 
elor who helped bring your first- 


born into the world during that 


nightmarish ride to the hospital. 


He's the good Samaritan who knows 


first-hand of the hardships in 
your town, the broken families- 
and who digs down into his own 
thin wallet for the price of a 
hot meal for the youngster left 
without food. 


He's the bearer of sad tidings, 


when tragedy comes, the untangler 


of traffic in blizzards, the 


Solomon who settles squabbles be- 


tween neighbors. 


He's the head of a family, who 


walked into a darkened warehouse 


the other night and dutifully 
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let the men back in the shadows 
fire the first shot. 


It's comforting to know, as we 
sit in our easy chairs on a wet, 
stormy evening, that over 200,000 
Americans like him have been 
willing to pin on a badge and I 
agree to make our troubles their 
careers. 


The citizens of Everett feel safe under 
the protection of their Police Department and 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Chief of Police 
Donald Bontempo for his assistance in making 
this material available for print and for ac- 
quainting us with the every-day workings of 
the Department. Immeasurable help was also 
received from Police Officer Edward Gnecco 
in the preparation of this history. Last, 
but not least, we are indebted to Lt. Everett 
Perkins who gave generously of his time to 
relate to us a first-hand account of the 
police officer's life and memories. This 
account follows. I 
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ACCOUNT OF THE EVERETT POLICE DEPARTY=NT 


by 
Lt. Everett C. Perkins 


(narrated to Mary Higgins and re- 
produced here as it was recorded 
by her). 


Lt. Perkins was born in Malden on December 
1, 1900. He was appointed a reserve officer 
by Mayor Lester Chisholm on December 10, 1924, 
and on May 10, 1926 he received his appointment 
as a regular police officer. He retired from 
the police department on December 1, 1965 after 
service of forty-one years. Lt. Perkins is 
married to the former Lois Corkum. They have 
one son, William R., and four grandchildren. 


I started work under Police Chief William 
E. Hill. He was a very strict chief. I 
remember the badge Number 54 was given to 
me. That meant that I was the fifty- 
fourth patrolman in the department at that 
time. The senior man held the lowest num- 
ber, and I believe at the time it was 
Frank Gray who held badge Number 1. The 
senior man then held the lowest number 
and the latest man to enter the depart- 
ment took the highest number. At present, 
Daniel Condon holds the Number 1 badge 

(he has since retired and badge Number 1l 
is now held by James F. Reardon). 


In 1924, there was Chief Hill, one cap- 
tain, three lieutenants, and three 
sergeants. We had one day off in eight 
and two weeks vacation. We received vay- 
ment if we were off duty for sickness or 
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injury. We had no cruising cars and we 
had twelve beats or routes in the city. 
There were two men in Everett Square at 
all times. The reason for two men in 
the Square was because an ambulance was 
run by the police department, and on an 
emergency call for an ambulance the am- 
bulance driver would go through the 
square, picking up a patrolman to as- 
sist with the call. This left busy 
Everett Square with one man still on 
duty. We had two ambulances at the 
time. Number 1, as it was called, was 
the newer of the two, and Number 2 was 
the back-up ambulance, used in cases 

of accidents. We also had a patrol 
wagon which was used to convey pris- 
oners to the station and to court. 

This conveyance could be used as’ an 
ambulance, as it was equipped with a 
canvas stretcher. 


The motor vehicles in 1924 consist- 
ed of one Cunningham ambulance, one 
G.M.C. patrol wagon, one Peerless 
touring car and two Indian motor- 
cycles. The ambulance tires carried 
eighty pounds air pressure. It had 
four shock absorbers which carried 
fifty pounds each. The Peerless car 
was used by the Chief. During the 
winter it sported side curtains. 


No city had better ambulance service 
than that rendered by our police 
department. No charge was ever made 
for this service. The ambulance re- 
sponded to all accident scenes and 
two-alarm fires. At the request of 
medical doctors, the ambulance trans- 
ported Everett residents to hospitals 
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and nursing homes in and around great- 
er Boston. I remember taking a pa- 
tient as far as the Rose Hawthorne 
Hospital in Fall River, Massachusetts. 


We worked long hours in those days. 
The night man would start work at 
5:45 in the evening and work until 
one the next morning. He would then 
have what is called his “long day 
off" which was from 1:00 A.M. until 
12:45 A.M. the next day. He then 
would start work again at 12:45 A.M. 
till 8:00 A.M. which was called his 
short day. On the short day the of- 
ficer slept during the day-if he 
could, since anyone can vouch for 
the fact that sleeping during day- 
time, when everyone else is up and 
making noise, is a very difficult 
thing to do. When he worked from 
5:45 P.M. in the evening until one 
the next morning, it was known as 
the "first half shift." The later 
part of the night shift, from 12:45 
A.M. till 8:00 A.M. was known as the 
"last half". Many of the men dis- 
liked being called by the term 

“last half" and changed it to the 
“second half." The day men worked 
from 7:45 in the morning until 6:00 
in the evening. The day men, of 
course, were the men who had been 
on the force for years. At that 
time there was no law requring a 
man to retire at age sixty-five. 
Several of the day men were in 
their seventies and some seventy- 
five. They were awonderful group 
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of old-timers. They were like a “dutch 
uncle" to the new men. They were very 
good to us and if they saw us get out 
of line they would tell us so. We ad- 
dressed them as "Mister", never calling 
them by their first names. It was ale 
ways Mr. Jones, Mr. O'Neil, etc., and 
it was a tradition that kept the young- 
er man in his place, showing respect 
for the older man. Looking back, 

this was a very good practice. 


The department did not change greatly 
until the advent of the radio. I be- 
lieve the first police radio was used 
in Detroit in 1928. It wasn't until 
1934 that we used the police radio in 
Everett. By this time we had cruising 
cars on the streets. The cruising 
cars were an instant success in the 
police force, and the public liked 
them as well. Before the cruising 
cars the thief was a mobile unit in 
himself. He could commit a crime and 
leave in a car while the police had 
no cars. The first instance that I 
recall of a radio-equipped police car 
was in 1934. Judge Davis, then the 
presiding justice of the Malden 
Court, had come to Everett for the 
inaugural of the cruising car. He 
had been placed in a cruising car 
with Officer Anthony Fiorentino, 

and while they were driving around 
testing the radio and the cruising 
car, a call came in for a runaway 
horse on Fuller Street. At the 

time Fuller Street was a very 

quiet street. Judge Davis and 
Officer Fiorentino responded to 
Fuller Street, but by the time they 
got there the horse had been cor- 
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ralled by someone and tied to a post. 
This horse had run away from a farm 
further down on Fuller Street and 
was wandering around. 


I can only remember three instances 
that police officers were shot and 
killed in Everett: the Lonergan case, 
of which a full account has been 
written by Mrs. Julia Hogan and is 
part of this account, and one event 
that I will relate that occurred many 
years ago. Officer Thomas Keefe was 
bringing a suspect in from Everett 
Square to the police station for 
questioning (this would be the former 
police station) and the suspect 
pulled a gun and killed Officer Keefe. 


The bootlegging era or as we called 
it "moonshine" was an era of law en- 
forcement that we didn't like. I 
can remember one time they told a 
story and this is only a story. I 
can't document it. Chief Hill came 
from court one morning and met an 
officer at the top of the old rail- 
road bridge and pointing to a cer- 
tain section of the city, said, 
"Officer, you have been on this beat 
for some time now, just where would 
the "bootlegging" and "moonshine" be 
going on in this area?" The of- 
ficer pointed out a red house and 
said, "You see those three houses", 
and Chief Hill said, "Yes, yes I 
do", and the officer said, "Well, 
these are the only three houses that 
I know it isn't going on". I'm sure 
there is no truth to it, but at that 
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time all cities and towns had this 
problem. We made an attempt to stop 
it because it was a health menace, 

but we didn't get them all and we 
were happy when the repeal came along. 
We didn't enjoy that part of law en- 
forcement at all. 


One way that we tried to catch the 
sale of illegal liquor was to have a 
reserve policeman with marked money 
enter a house. He would go in and pay 
for the liquor with the marked money 
and come out with his purchase. Then 
we would go into the house where the 
sale had been made, pick up the marked 
money, and gather the evidence. This 
was not considered entrapment at that 
time. This entrapment started in 
London in a case where a bobby acted 
like a drunk and lay in an alley where 
drunks were being rolled and robbed by 
thieves. Then the bobby, pretending 
to be a drunk, made the arrest of the 
thief going through his pockets. When 
the case went to court the judge said 
that this was entrapment and they re- 
fused to convict the thief and they 
suggested that the police use other 
means to catch thieves. 


The police station in 1924 was lo- 
cated at 371 Broadway. Across the 
street from the former police station 
was St. Anthony's Church, although 
before that it was the Broadway 
Theatre. It seated 600 people. I can 
remember when you had to buy tickets 
in advance to see fine actors and ac- 
tresses like Charles Bickford and 
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Marie Dressler. After the live vaude- 
ville it became a movie theatre, and 

it was run by Mr. "Nat" Brown. Then 
later it was purchased by St. Anthony's 
Church. (St. Anthony's is now located 
on Oakes Street. To the right of the 
police station was a row of doctors, 

Dr. Keaney, Dr. Thomas Flynn, Dr. Clark, 
and a little later Dr. Landry. The 
property in back of the library was 
made over into sort of a park. Around 
the corner on Corey Street was the 
Perkins Grand Army Post that later be- 
came the Knights of Columbus building. 
(The Knights of Columbus building is 
now located on Webster Street.) Then 
we had doctors to the left of the sta- 
tion, Dr. Bass, Dr. Leavitt and Dr. 
Corkery. It was known as "“doctors’ row. 
Where the present post office now stands 
was the Murphy Livery Stables. 


I started as a reserve officer in 1924 
at a salary of $28.00 a week, then I 
received $35.00 a week, and then for 
years it was $42.00. That is what I 
was receiving as a salary at the time 
of my marriage in 1931. My advice to 
young people today is that discipline 
has to start in the home. If it 
doesn't start in the home at an early 
age, young people will not accept dis- 
cipline outside of the house later. 

I remember hearing a Catholic priest 
in juvenile court speak of discipline. 
This particular morning Judge Brooks, 
the presiding justice, a fine man, 
asked the priest what he suggested the 
age should be that a child should be 
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taught discipline. The priest answer- 
ed, "I believe that the time to start 
discipline is at least an hour after 
the child is born; after all you have 
to give them time to catch their 
breath." It can't be started too 
early and it must be a continuing 
process, it can't be let up. There 
must be rules and regulations. Most 
young adults actually want to know 
just what the rules are. The young- 
ster then will grow up stronger when 
governed by rules and discipline. 

The average child likes discipline 
because it is like a fortress, it de- 
fends him and cares for him if he 
needs it. After a while the child 
realizes that the soft parent offers 
little protection, that he would 
really like to have strong parents. 
Remembering school days, we really 
learned much more from the strict 
teacher than the easy teacher. 


Sometimes police work was a disagree- 
able job, but you had to do it in 
order to bring home the salary. At 
times we were commended by the chief 
of police for doing something out 

of the ordinary, and on some occasions 
you would get a day off with pay. 
That was quite a thing in those days. 
The commendation was pleasing and it 
went on the officer's record. When 

I started on the police force I 

tried to mimic the officers who had 
outstanding records, hoping that I 
would be as good as they had been. 
For the most part the older men were 
of great assistance to the young of- 
ficers coming in. Of course there 
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were some who were not so helpful, not 
wanting to see new blood come in. We 
lived through it, though. Most of 

the time the police officer knew that 
he was in a position that he was being 
watched and had to set an example; so 
on the whole, the police officers per- 
formed pretty well. For the small pay 
they got and for the abuse they took, 
they did one heck of a job. 


We had one motorcycle at first, and 
later two. As the years went by so 
many officers were killed or injured 
throughout the country with motorcycles 
that it was determined by those in po- 
lice power that they were a poor in- 
vestment. The average crime committed 
was with an automobile, and the crim- 
inal could easily run down the motor- 
cycle policeman while making his get- 
away. The officer could not pursue 
the criminal very well with the motor- 
cycle, so they soon became obsolete, 
being used only for parades and taking 
messages back and forth. 


Many of the calls received at the sta- 
tion were for vandalism. Vandalism 
occurs mostly in the good weather, 
especially in the summer when the 
youngsters did not go to bed and were 
out late. We would get calls for 
disorderly conduct until midnight, 
and sometimes we had so many calls 
that we could not respond to them im- 
mediately and the people calling 
would get annoyed, but we were lim- 
ited in officers and cars and we did 
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answer as quickly as possible. Some- 
times people called and apologized 
for calling us, but they should never 
have felt that way, since that is 
what the police are for--to respond 
to any emergency, and the police do 
the best they can to solve problems. 


Every time you walk out of that po- 
lice station in uniform you are tak- 
ing your life into your hands. There 
is no use of worrying or thinking 
about what can happen to a policeman, 
you just do your job and hope for the 
best. I remember the time I walked 
my beat in front of Thom McAn Shoe 
Store in Everett Square. It was very 
late at night and as I passed by, 
there was a man standing in front of 
the store. He wasn't doing anything 
unusual, but I felt that he eyed me 
as I walked by. I knew that he was 
very tense, but I continued to walk. 
Later on as I checked the doors, I 
found that the back door was open 

and that the safe had been ripped 
open. That man was a lookout. No 
doubt he had me covered, perhaps 

with a gun, and if I had seen some- 
thing or attempted to do anything 

he could have taken my life. Many 
times you realize that you have had 

a narrow eScape, but you can't 

dwell on it or bring your concerns 
home with you, 


When I worked on juvenile, I couldn't 
help but worry about the children. 
Where children are concerned you con- 
stantly ask yourself, "What can I do 
for them? What can I do to help 
straighten this out?” Oddly enough, 
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from what I have heard over the 
years from other cities and towns, 
we had pretty good children in 

this city. We did not have wealthy 
families whose children were spoil- 
ed. Most of the people in our 

city worked hard to support their 
families. The children were made 
to go to church and Sunday school. 
All in all, and I know that I am 
repeating myself, we did have good 
children in Everett. 


We did have a curfew in Everett 
(the ringing of a bell every eve- 
nine as a signal to put out the 
fires and go to bed), but it was 
never blown. Also The General El- 
ectric steam whistle would sound 
and the Brighton bull horn, as 
they used to call it, would sound 
in Everett, Chelsea, and Revere. 
That meant all the young people 
under sixteen years of age were to 
be in the house. This curfew was 
not enforced, though in many in- 
stances many individuals told their 
youngsters that the curfew was en- 
forced and the police would get 
after them. If we saw unruly kids 
on the street after nine we would 
tell them to move along home, but 
it was not truly ever enforced 
while I was a policeman. 


The area called Christian Hill was 
located on the right-hand side of 
Broadway looking up from Glendale 
Square to the northern line, and 
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then going down Ferry Street as far 
as Elm Street and up Elm as far as 
the Revere line, including the 
Woodlawn Cemetery. Christian Hill 
was considered a fine section of 
Everett. 


There was also a section called 
Monkey Corner. How it got its name 
I'll never know. It was Ferry 
Street, where it meets Malden over 
near Belmont Street. Then we had 
the Dump Route, that got its name 
because of a series of dumping 
grounds around Second Street, 
Garden Street, and Boston Street. 
Then there was East Everett and the 
Mt. Washington section up where the 
Whidden Memorial Hospital is, West 
Everett, and the Line. The Line got 
its name because it meets Boston. 
The Village got its name because 
there were a number of houses there 
much like a small village. These 
houses were built by Mr. Henderson, 
and for many years the Village was 
also called Hendersonville for the 
builder of the houses. 


During my police years, to bring a 
person to court on an alleged crime, 
it fell upon the police officer to 
prove that the crime was committed. 
He had to have evidence of some na- 
ture to produce at court and the 
court would determine if the person 
actually committed the crime as 
specified. Take for example the 
crime of drunken driving. It had 
to be proven to the court that the 
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person was actually driving a motor ve- 
hicle. The police officer had to prove 
to the court that the person was drunk 
and under the influence of intoxica- 
ting liquor. All these things had to 
be proven without any doubt. This had 
to be done by the testimony of the of- 
ficer to the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the person at the time he made 
the arrest. It could be the odor of 
liquor from the person's breath and the 
fact that he was unable to walk without 
staggering, slurred speech, talking in- 
coherently, the fact that his eves were 
partially closed, those are all the 
facts that the officer would present to 
the court. Now, of course, the person 
in court has the right to question the 
officer on any testimony the officer 
has given. The officer must be able 

to withstand questioning to determine 
if the truth is being told. Today the 
crime of drunkenness is no longer in 
existence. Today it is known as an 
illness. A person is not brought into 
court for drunkenness anymore. They 
are brought into court for driving 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor, and the determination of 
whether the person was driving under 
the influence is made with a breath- 
olizer test at the police station. 

That system has come into effect 

Since I retired. I believe it isa 
good method. It is fair to the de- 
fendant and fair to the arresting of- 
ficer. It helps the judge make the 
decision. It is easier than in the 

old days when you had to go by the 
testimony brought in at the time. 
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In the event of an appeal, which often 
happens in a lower court, the person 
is held under bond and allowed to go 
under personal recognizance, awaiting 
trial in superior court in East 
Cambridge. The person can have a six- 
man jury, or a twelve-man jury, or can 
waive the jury and go before a single 
judge. The officer presents his evi- 
dence and withstands cross-examination. 
The only difference in superior court 
is that the officer has an assistant 
district attorney to assist him in 
presenting the case. This was done 
even when I first started with the po- 
lice force. At that time, however, 
you had to accept the twelve-man jury. 


We had some very dedicated police of- 
ficers. Some more than others, of 
course. I can't say they were all 100 
percent perfect, and it would be ri- 
diculous for me to make that statement; 
however, most were great. As in any 
other profession, you have the great 
ones and the not so great. To some it 
was just a job, to most it was a dedi- 
cated life to law enforcement. 


When I compare today with the days that 
I was a member of the police force, I 

find that the men are far more educated. 
For example, to file an application for 
civil service jobs today, a high school 


education is required. Years ago it was 


not. The officers today are educated, 
dedicated men who have gone to law en- 
forcement schools and received, in some 
cases, college degrees before they even 
take an exam for the police force. 
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Some are graduates of law schools and 
have joined the police force in order 
to get a better understanding of law 
enforcement before they go into prac- 
tice. Many policemen today have had 
courses in treating the mentally ill, 
the physically ill, psychopathic per- 
sonalities, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
and sex crimes. 


It doesn't seem possible that I have 
been retired for fifteen years. There 
have been many, many changes since that 
time. I can only give the changes that 
I am familiar with. The crimes commit- 
ted in my time were not the crimes that 
are committed today. For example, if 
we had a housebreak in the city it was 
read off at roll call, and we took it 
very seriously because burglaries were 
few and far between. Today, we still 
take the burglary seriously, but it is 
routine recitation daily at roll call. 
We didn't have many homicides, al- 
though I do recall the "Tong" murder 

in Everett Square. It happened on a 
Saturday night, June 7, 1930. The 
"Tong" is a term used by the Chinese, 
meaning an association, mostly made up 
of laundry men. When something happened 
that caused a serious problem, a hired 
gunman would be sent out to eradicate 
the offender. As I recall, the Tong 
murder happened on Norwood Street at 
the corner of Union Avenue. I will 
never forget the scene I found. When 

I ran into the store the dead man was 
lying on the floor with a lighted cig- 
arette still in his mouth. He had ap- 
parently been killed with a .38 slug 
through his forehead. In the laundry 
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I smelled something, and I went out 
to find he was cooking bacon on the 
gas stove. I remember shutting off 
the gas pet cock. We were never able 
to solve the murder. Whoever the 
Tong murderer was, he acted swiftly 
and vanished into the night. 


I can't remember an arson case. We 
had no narcotics cases. All these 
crimes of today that are so severe 
were not heard of then. Most of all 
our troubles were fights with drunks, 
domestic problems, vandalism. There 
was no writing on public buildings as 
there is today. For forty-one years 
that I was on the department I never 
went to court on a juvenile case un- 
til I was put in charge as juvenile 
officer the last eight years of my 
employment as a lieutenant. Prior 
to that time all juvenile cases were 
settled with the parents without any 
court. After a while they became so 
prevalent and so serious that we had 
to take them to court, and the latter 
days in the department we had hun- 
dreds of juvenile cases. We had 

one lieutenant and three men assign- 
ed to handle nothing but juvenile 
cases. There has been a terrific 
change in juvenile cases since my 
employment with the police depart- 
ment. 


The saddest day of my life was the 
day I had to retire. Once you are 
a policeman you are always one in 
your heart. I've had my ups and 
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like everyone else on the job, but 
looking back, I have enjoyed most of 
it. It was the friendship with the 
men in the department and the chance 
to help people. I would have stayed 
on forever if I could, but it was 
time to make room for the younger 
people. 
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THE EVERETT AUXILIARY POLICE DEPARTMENT 


by 
Thomas T. J. Marchant 


The Everett Auxiliary Police Department 
was established in 1941 through the efforts of 
the governor of Massachusetts, Christian A. 
Herter. In that year an appeal was made to 
those persons not subject to the draft to 
volunteer to serve on the home front. In 
Everett, General E. Leroy Sweetser, a res- 
ident of the city and a veteran of World War 
I, was pressed into service as the director 
of the city's civil defense. 


In June, 1941 a registration office 
was opened where persons wishing to join 
the Everett Auxiliary Police Department 
could submit their applications. There 
was no age limit, but all applications 
were forwarded to the state police head- 
quarters at 1010 Commonwealth Avenue in 
Boston for security clearance. This pro- 
cedure is still followed today. The prim- 
ary reason for forming the auxiliary po- 
lice department was to free regular po- 
lice officers for military service and to 
aid and assist the regular police depart- 
ment. 


During the more than forty years of 
its existence, the Everett Auxiliary Po- 
lice Department has maintained a low pro- 
file. Even though it was formed to serve 
as a back-up unit to the regular police 
department during the war, its longterm 
usefulness was quickly recognized, and 
the unit continued to function after the 
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war ended. On the basis of its past per- 
formance, the Everett Auxiliary Police De- 
Partment can rightfully assume a proud place 
in the community. 


Since the auxiliary police unit came 
into being in 1941, only three men have 
attained the rank of chief. The first 
chief was Bartholomew Connors. The next 
chief was Austin McHugh, who was promoted 
to chief from the rank of captain. He 
introduced a firearms training program 
which resulted in the Everett unit being 
regarded as one of the best-trained units 
in firearms in the entire New England 
area. Chief McHugh was a businessman who 
operated the McHugh Monument Works, which 
was located across from the main entrance 
to Holy Cross Cemetery. 


The third and present chief is 
Thomas T. J. Marchant. At the time he 
was appointed chief, Thomas Marchant was 
traffic manager of one of the largest 
wholesale paper distributing companies 
in New England. He also enjoys a reputa- 
tion as an outstanding marksman, having 
fired two perfect targets in competition 
in the New England Police Revolver 
League matches. Chief Marchant enlisted 
in the auxiliary police department as a 
patrolman and progressed through all the 
ranks until he was promoted to chief, 
thirty years after he joined the depart- 
mente 


As of December 1, 1981, the Everett 
Auxiliary Police Department was made up 
of a chief, a deputy chief, four cap- 
tains, seven lieutenants, six sergeants, 
and forty-one patrolmen. 
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Over the years the auxiliary police 
unit has on various occasions gone to 
other cities and towns in the state to 
provide aid and assistance., Many years 
ago the auxiliary unit responded to an 
emergency request from Shrewsbury to 
help their police department after that 
town had been nearly devastated by a 
tornado. On June 17, 1975 members of 
the auxiliary unit went to Concord to 
help with traffic and crowd control 
during that community's bicentennial 
celebration. And on May 23, 1976 the 
auxiliary unit was on hand in Stoughton 
as that town conducted a gigantic cele- 
bration. 


For many years the Everett auxil- 
lary unit was represented by four - 
teams in the New England Police Revol- 
ver League competitive pistol shooting 
matches. There were over four hundred 
competitors in each match, and they 
came from all over New England and 
from as far away as Beaconsfield, 
Canada. The Everett teams have been 
the proud recipients of many medals 
in all classes. 


Among the many assignments the 
Everett Auxiliary Police Department 
handled over the years are the follow- 
ing: Independence Day, Halloween, 
the policeman's ball, the arts fes- 
tival, the program for retarded chil- 
dren, sports night, jail day, Little 
League baseball games, the battle of 
the bands, muscular dystrophy, po-= 
lice communion, the Unicef drive, the 
Polio Fund drive, and Pop Warner 
football. 
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The members of the Everett Auxiliary 
Police Department repeat their oath of 
office every year. There are four women 
in the auxiliary police department. Three 
of them are students in law enforcement 
programs. The fourth, Rose LeCours, isa 
member of the Common Council. Councilman 
Ernest Buonopane is also an auxiliary po- 
lice officer. 


I offer the foregoing account on be- 
half of the Everett Auxiliary Police De- 
partment and its Association, and I offer 
my heartfelt thanks to all who played a 
part in making this account possible. 
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A POLICE TRAGEDY IN EVERETT 
by 
Julia Rich Hogan 


When a police officer answers the roll 
call at police headquarters in the morning, 
he has no guarantee that he will return home 
alive in the evening. On May 5, 1926, two 
Everett policemen were shot and killed in 
the line of duty. The two men were Patrol- 
man William P. Staples and Special Officer 
John J. Lonergan. Staples was shot 
through the mouth and died almost immedia- 
tely. Lonergan was shot in the stomach and 
lived five more days, dying on May 10. 


Patrolman Staples was fifty-five years 
old at the time of his death. A native of 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine, he made his home at 
51 Pleasant Street in Everett. He was ap- 
pointed a reserve officer July 8, 1912, and 
a regular officer on December 13, 1916. 
John Lonergan was fifty-seven years old when 
he died. He had been born in Ireland on 
October 12, 1865. His home was at 17 
Mansfield Street. He received his appoint- 
ment as a reserve officer on April 27, 1903 
and as a regular officer on November 13, 
1905. 


The man who shot the officers was 
Carmen LaPreore of 18B Chelsea Street. At 
the time of the shooting he was twenty- 
eight years old. It was very difficult 
for the authorities to get any statement 
from him as he spoke little English. He 
had no major criminal record, though he did 
have a history of following young women, 
and on one occasion he was fined ten dollars 
after such a complaint. 
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The scene of the action involving 
LaPreore and Officers Staples and 
Lonergan was Mansfield and Argyle 
Streets and Harris Avenue. LaPreore 
had made a habit of following nine- 
teen-year-old Elizabeth Doyle, who lived 
at 15 Mansfield Street. He never made 
any overt move toward her. She did not 
consider his actions serious enough to 
report to the police. She did, however, 
mention the matter to her brothers, John 
and Will, both in their twenties. As 
she left her home on the evening of May 
5, 1926, Elizabeth Doyle saw LaPreore 
standing near a fence a few yards away, 
watching her. She called to her brothers. 
They tried to warn LaPreore to leave 
their sister alone, and they threatened 
serious consequences should he not stop 
watching her. LaPreore made no reply. 


John Lonergan, Jr., the son of of- 
ficer Lonergan, who lived next door to 
the Doyles, tried to intervene in an ef- 
fort to keep the Doyle brothers from 
doing something to LaPreore that might 
get them into trouble. One of the 
Doyles then started toward the corner 
to get Officer Brock. Back at the scene, 
Officer Lonergan sent the other young men 
home. The Doyle boy who had gone in 
search of Officer Brock found him and 
also Patrolman Staples, who was the route 
policeman. Doyle warned them that if 
they did not do something about the sit- 
uation he would handle it himself. It 
appears that the officers had no real 
reason for making an arrest, but in 
view of Doyle's threat they decided to 
“throw a scare” into LaPreore. Lonergan 
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had advised LaPreore to leave the area, and 
he debated with the other officers over the 
advisability of taking LaPreore to head- 
quarters. 


The three officers and John Doyle 
started after LaPreore, who turned the cor- 
ner of Argyle Street. Their intention was 
to have a talk with him, as they did not 
have much evidence against him. LaPreore, 
still moving at a walk, as were the of- 
ficers, reached the corner of Harris Avenue. 
At this point an observer, Edward Gurnan of 
Boston, who was in an automobile, fell in 
behind them. Lonergan shouted to LaPreore 
to wait, but instead he broke into a run. 


The pursuit team now included the 
three officers and John Doyle and Gurnan, 
in his car. They decided to encircle 
IaPreore. lLaPreore ran into a driveway 
between 1 and 3 Harris Avenue, and 
Lonergan followed him. Brock ran down 
Argyle to head him off. Staples ran be- 
tween a house and garage at 21 Argyle 
Street. That left Lonergan on Harris 
Avenue with Doyle, and Gurnan following in 
his car. lLaPreore spun around and turned 
back toward Lonergan, with a .38 caliber 
revolver in his hand. Lonergan had not yet 
drawn his gun, but he now reached for it 
and had it hip-high when LaPreore fired. 
Lonergan fell, wounded, knocking Doyle 
down also. Gurnan got out of his car and 
ran toward the fallen policeman. "I'm 
done," said Lonergan. "Go after him." 
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LaPreore's shot startled Officer 
Staples. He drew his gun and headed back 
toward Harris Avenue. lLaPreore advanced 
toward him and fired a shot, which missed. 
LaPreore then turned and ran, and Staples 
cut him off. A shot rang out and Staples 
went down. Gurnan, who was following, ask- 
ed, "Are you hit?" but got no response. 
LaPreore fired again and hit Staples in 
the mouth. He had not fired a shot. 
LaPreore took off and Gurnan headed after 
him, with Staples' gun in his hand. They 
ran through the yards at 19 and 11 Argyle, 
then LaPreore broke into the house at 11 
Argyle and threatened the people inside. 
Then he entered the Bennett house on 
Argyle Street and forced the occupants 
out. 

Officer Brock heard the shots but 
thought they were fired by other policemen 
as signals. He ran down Argyle Street 
toward the Bennett house and heard Mrs. 
Bennett scream, “Take out your gun, he's 
got one, he's in my house.” Brock ran 
into the house. He pushed open the door 
to the dining room and as he did so a 
hand came out of the half-opened door 
and pointed a blue-nosed revolver at his 
chest. Without pausing, Brock fired, 
then heard a body fall. However, he 
could hear the revolver being reloaded, 
so decided to wait until Lonergan and 
Staples arrived on the scene. He did 
not know they had been shot. Brock went 
inside and fired three shots in the air 
to summon Lonergan and Staples. Gurnan 
ran up to him, almost hysterically dis- 
claiming any connection with the man 
being pursued and informing him that 
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Lonergan and Staples had been hit. Gurnan 
had been joined by a man named Charles Brown, 
who had picked up Lonergan's gun after he was 
shot. Brock, Gurnan, and Brown decided to 
wait for reinforcements. 


Reinforcements from the police depart- 
ment arrived soon: Lt. George Kenney, Sgt. 
Michael Flynn, Patrolmen Thomas O'Neil, 
Edward Card, Harry Taylor, and Campbell, and 
Policemen James French and Edward Dunn. Card, 
who had come in the police wagon, took the 
dead policeman's gun from Gurnan. Then they 
started into the house, leaving Taylor and 
O'Neil to wait outside. 


The officers were not sure where LaPreore 
was hiding, and they knew a bullet could come 
from any direction at any time for any of them, 
but they reasoned that if they all went in to- 
gether some of them would survive. They 
reached the dining room safely, but LaPreore 
was nowhere in evidence. Officer Dunn kicked 
the door to the china closet and discovered 
the door was open about six inches, a sign 
that something besides the china was holding 
the door open. At once a frenzied cry came 
from the closet, unintelligible. Dunn and 
Patrolman Campbell pushed on the door and 
were answered by two shots; the bullets miss- 
ed Dunn and hit the hot water boiler instead. 
The officers opened fire on the china closet. 
The door opened and LaPreore fell to the 
floor. Dunn pinned him down and he was taken 
into custody. At police headquarters he was 
examined by City Physician Sidney Listernick; 
a few scratches on his chest, probably caused 
by the grazing of a bullet, were his only in- 
juries. The door to the china closet was 
like a sieve. How LaPreore escaped being 
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killed is a mystery. Possibly he squeezed 
himself to the floor of the cabinet out of 
range of the bullets. 


Meanwhile Lonergan had been found by 
George Bunny and T.V. Collins, who hail- 
ed a passing car and had him taken to 
Whidden Hospital. Lonergan was conscious 
and said, "I'm done, I've been hit in the 
stomack.”"” Staples was lifted from the 
sidewalk by Thomas Mullen, Leonard Larson, 
and Oren McGoldrick. He was beyond help. 
Each left a wife and children. After a 
hearing LaPreore was committed to a state 
hospital, where he later died. 


This true story shows us the courage 
and dedication to duty of John J. Lonergan 
and William P. Staples even in the face of 
death. The other policemen, those who 
pursued LaPreore and entered the house 
where he was hiding, displayed a complete 
lack of concern for their own safety and 
gave their utmost to the protection of the 
public. The onlookers who joined the pur- 
suit and those who tended the wounded of- 
ficers showed remarkable courage in the 
face of danger. We who live in Everett 
should never forget John J. Lonergan and 
William P. Staples, and we should hold in 
the highest respect the officers who daily 
put their lives on the line to assure our 
safety. 


(Based upon an account in the Everett 
Herald and Republican issues of May 7 and 
14, 1926 and researched with the aid of 
Mrs. Susanna Austin, Reference Librarian, 
Parlin Memorial Library.) 
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